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Who Are Opportunity Youth? 

Today, 4.5 million young adults ages 16 to 24 are 
out of school and unemployed.' Often referred 
to as “opportunity youth,” these young adults face 
significant barriers in the labor market, especially 
as automation and technological advances reshape 
the economy. Many factors influence why young 
adults become disconnected, including poverty, 
family challenges, unstable housing, and schools 
that lack the resources and capacity to assist with 
the complex challenges they face. Opportunity 
youth often struggle to access quality education 
and training opportunities that are necessary for 


attaining good jobs. 


The Value of Investing in 

Opportunity Youth 

Taxpayers save and communities thrive when 
opportunity youth are successfully reconnected to 
education and work. The return on investments 

in opportunity youth can be significant: Estimates 
show that each $1 we spend to help young people 
reconnect to education and employment yields 


a $5 return.’ On the other hand, young people risk 


losing out on nearly $1 million in lifetime earnings if 


they do not complete high 

go as v 
school or obtain a highly 1G 
valued postsecondary K 


credential.’ 
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Key Facts 


Disconnected females are nearly 4x more likely to be 
young mothers than connected females. 


Disconnected youth are more likely to live in poverty 
than their peers (35.3% compared to 18.9%). 


Disconnected youth are twice as likely to have no 
education beyond a high school diploma than 
connected youth (50% vs 26.8%). 


Federal Support and Funding for Opportunity Youth 


Despite the known benefits of investing in opportunity youth, federal funding for programs serving 

this population has declined precipitously since its peak in the late 1970s. As a result, only 7 percent 
of the current 4.5 million opportunity youth across the country are served by federally funded 
programs. Even though federal funding for youth-serving programs increased slightly in Fiscal Years 


2018 and 2019, millions of opportunity youth throughout the country are still left without places to go.* 
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Serving just one-quarter of the current opportunity youth population—or roughly 1 million young 
people—would require an increase of $4 billion in federal spending on youth programming, which 
would bring the total to nearly $6.5 billion.’ While significant, even that level of funding would not 
fully meet the needs of the population. To increase the number of young adults who are re-engaged and 
put on track to college and careers, the country needs a combination of federal policy investments and 
actions, along with additional support from state and local governments, and community and private- 


sector partners. 


Evidence-based Models for Connecting Opportunity Youth 


To get the most out of public investments 

in opportunity youth, it is important that 
policymakers build upon evidence-based college 
and career pathways programs and other 
models for helping opportunity youth succeed 
in education, skills training, and in-demand 
careers. The most successful models tend to 

be comprehensive in nature and include the 


following key strategies: 


On-ramps and Clear Pathways to College and 
Careers. Programs serving opportunity youth 
should provide tailored on-ramps and clear 
pathways to help young people successfully 
transition to postsecondary education, training, 


and family supporting careers. 


Bridging and Integrated Learning. Bridging 
strategies are critical for helping opportunity 
youth attain the academic and employability 
skills necessary for success in postsecondary 
education and careers. These programs are often 
provided concurrently or through the integrated 
delivery of basic skills, English language and 
postsecondary coursework for underprepared 
students. 


Career Navigation and Guidance. It is 

essential that career navigation services include 
information about 1) employment opportunities; 
2) the education, skills and credentials required 
for those jobs; and 3) the quality of programs 
based on student outcomes. Such services should 
continue to be made available throughout a 


young person’s education and career path. 


Comprehensive Support Services. The most 
effective programs for opportunity youth include 


robust wraparound supports, such as mentoring, 


personal counseling, child care, transportation, 
health and nutrition, and mental health services. 
These supports should be available for at least 
one year after participants are reconnected to 


school or work. 


Work-based Learning. Successful programs 

for opportunity youth provide access to high- 
quality work-based learning opportunities that 
connect participants with employers and relevant 
work experiences. In addition to providing 

vital learning opportunities, on-the-job training 
enables young people to earn needed wages while 
gaining valuable work experience and building 


networks and social capital. 


Checklist for Success 


Programs for Opportunity Youth 
Should Provide: 


v Full-time, comprehensive services 


v On-ramps and clear pathways to 
careers 


v Bridging and integrated learning 


v Effective career navigation and 
counseling services 


v Comprehensive support services, 
including mentoring and personal 
supports 


v Opportunities for paid work-based 
learning 


v Opportunities for leadership and peer 
group activities 


v Strong connections with employers 


Recommendations for Policymakers 


We know that investments in opportunity youth yield solid returns. We also know that funding for this 


population is woefully inadequate and cannot support programs that meet the complex needs of these 


young people. And we know what strategies work to help opportunity youth reconnect and succeed in 


careers and education. Following are recommendations that build upon these insights. 


Build on Evidence-Based 
Models 


Policy should emphasize evidence-based 
strategies for helping opportunity youth keep up 
with education and workforce demands. Proven 
models include college and career pathway 

and bridging strategies that provide coaching 
and support services, on-ramps for smooth 
transitions, accelerated learning structures, and 


programs that focus on in-demand careers. 


© Improve Career Navigation 
and Access to Data 


Opportunity youth need accurate and timely 
information about possible career paths 

and programs that can help them obtain the 
education and skills they need. Public policy 
should encourage the expansion of career 
navigation services that support opportunity 
youth. Policy should also create data systems 
that provide easy-to-understand information on 
the quality of these programs, including metrics 


on student outcomes. 


oo \ Expand Access to Work- 
Jo Based Learning 


Policy should expand work-based learning 
opportunities for all opportunity youth, 
who often lack connections to employers or 
workplaces. High-quality, relevant work- 
based learning programs, including pre- 
apprenticeships, apprenticeships, and work- 
study opportunities, can enable opportunity 
youth to earn paychecks and gain valuable 
on-the-job experience while building their 


networks and social capital. 


ox Provide Flexible 
‘ea Financial Aid 


Opportunity youth need access to flexible 
financial aid programs that have simple 
application and qualification processes. Policy 
should ensure that opportunity youth are able to 
attend school all year, access “ability to benefit” 
programs, attain high-quality credentials, and 
receive financial support that covers expenses 


beyond the cost of just tuition, fees, and books. 


Recommendations for Policymakers 


Increase 
Public Investment 


Current investments in opportunity youth 

are inadequate, with millions of young people 
unable to access needed services due to this 
lack of funding. Estimates suggest that serving 
just one-quarter of the opportunity youth 
population—or 1 million young people—would 
require an increase of nearly $4 billion in 
spending on federal youth programs.’ Policy 
should increase public investment in our 
nation’s workforce and education systems to 
give opportunity youth the resources they need 


to prepare for the future of work. 


Promote 
Employability Skills 


All workers need “employability” or 
foundational skills, such as the ability to think 
critically, solve problems, work collaboratively, 
and communicate effectively. These skills 
are valuable today—and they will be essential 
as the nature of work evolves—because they 
can transfer across multiple industries and 
occupations.’ Policy should ensure that 
all federal laws that affect youth stress the 
importance of helping young learners develop 


these critical skills. 


Bal Offer Incentives for 
Developing New Talent 


Employers play a critical role in preparing 
opportunity youth to succeed in the workforce. 
Policy should encourage employers to provide 
work-based learning and employment 
opportunities for opportunity youth through 
targeted tax incentives and investments in 
economically distressed communities with 
objectives for training and hiring opportunity 
youth. Policy should also support the 
establishment of industry sector partnerships 
and career pathways focused on all vulnerable 


populations, including opportunity youth. 
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